THE    MEMOIRS    OF
Four days after his arrival at barracks, only Rashleigh
and two others remained of the one hundred and forty who
had reached the colony with him* Those who were masters
of trades had been 'assigned' to various masters in need of
workmen, and such as had no special training or aptitude
were sent to the interior, to be employed upon timber-felling
and agriculture. Rashleigh was eventually assigned to the
schoolmaster, and in a few days discovered that his billet was
in the nature of a sinecure. His employer made no real
demands for industry upon either his assistant or the scholars
of his so-called classical and commercial academy, and was
apt on any excuse to leave Rashleigh in sole charge, whilst he
indulged himself in whatever amusement was to be had in
the town.
The improvement in his environment and the conditions
of his life had the effect upon Rashleigh of making his con-
sciousness of being a life-convict dwindle. He was now
respectably clad, and had all the liberty he wanted out of
school hours, and quickly drifted back into the kind of
leisured existence he had pursued when Hartop had helped
him on to the criminal road. He made the acquaintance of
other educated convicts, mostly employed in Government
offices, who had formed the habit of meeting in the evenings
in a kind of convivial political club. They debated affairs of
State with easy condemnation of the powers that were, and
the view that the welfare of the colony was shamefully
neglected by Government was universally held, and inspired
most of the speeches. The extremeness of the views ex-
pressed resulted eventually in their meetings becoming of
interest to the Sydney police. Rashleigh was one evening
riding the full flood of his impassioned eloquence upon the
delinquencies of the Government, and roundly condemning
the harshness of Governor Darling's rule, when half a dozen
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